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A Treaty of Arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain. 


Now that a treaty of arbitration has been agreed 
upon between the governments of France and Great 
Britain, attention is turning at once to the importance 
of immediately securing a similar treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain. The Commercial 
Committee of the British House of Commons, which 
was influential in bringing about the agreement with 
France, is making a treaty with this country the 
object of its next efforts. Dr. Thomas Barclay, 
former president of the British Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris, who inaugurated three years ago and has 
been the leading spirit in the special campaign among 
men of commerce which has resulted in the Franco- 
English treaty, has been visiting this country with 
the Moseley Education Commission. He has been 
urging the necessity of the immediate negotiation of 
a treaty of obligatory arbitration between his country 
and ours, and has had an interview with President 
Roosevelt on the subject. 

Such a treaty, it goes without saying, ought long 
ago to have been in force. One cannot help feeling 
a bit humiliated that our country should have to be 


influenced from without to do what is its plain duty 
in this respect, what, indeed, it ought to consider a 
most honorable privilege. The United States and 
Great Britain were, by the prominent part which they 
have taken for a century in the practical application 
of arbitration, and in the setting up of the Hague 
Court, marked out naturally as the proper govern- 
ments to take the lead in the introduction of special 
treaties of obligatory arbitration, as supplementary 
to the Hague Convention. This they failed to do, 
or rather ours failed to do, — for the British govern- 
ment was not at all responsible for the failure, — 
though nobody can give a rational excuse for the 
neglect on our part. Perhaps an inscrutable Provi- 
dence permitted this failure, that we as a nation might 
be kept from overexaltation on account of our ex- 
cessive virtuousness. 

It has been reported from Washington that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hay are both very 
anxious to have a treaty negotiated without delay 
with the British government, but that they will make 
no move in the matter on account of opposition in 
the Senate, which is said to be so strong that there 
would be no hope of getting a treaty approved by 
that body. It is quite past belief that at this late 
day any considerable number of men should be found 
in such a body as the United States Senate ready to 
oppose a measure of this kind so conspicuously in 
harmony with the best spirit of the times and so es- 
sential to the further advancement of our boasted 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. We cannot conceive of 
the Senate’s repeating the blunder which it made in 
rejecting the treaty of 1897, now that the Permanent 
International Court is established and working so 
satisfactorily, and that France and Great Britain have 
set such a noble example in arbitration treaty making. 
Are we to fall hopelessly behind in a movement in 
which it was our pride to lead ? 

We hope that the administration will proceed at 
once to have a treaty drawn and signed and sent to 
the Senate. If serious opposition should develop in 
that body, as we do not believe will be the case, 
public opinion on the subject is now strong enough 
in the country to compel the ratification of any 
reasonable convention. Let the Senate be given at 
once another chance to show where it stands on this 
great subject. The President and Mr. Hay will find 
the nation ready to support them, and they will 
hardly be able to excuse themselves before the people 
of the country if they neglect to prepare a treaty 
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through fear of a small faction in the Senate. Let 
us have a little strenuousness in this case, where it 
is eminently fitting. 


The Stated International Advisory 
Congress. 


The proposition for a stated international advisory 
congress, which is to go to Congress from the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature this winter, continues to awaken 
much interest wherever known. A movement is 
now on foot in Philadelphia to secure for it larger 
recognition and geneval support in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

In its efforts to promote public sentiment in favor 
of such a congress, the American Peace Society re- 
cently sent copies of its memorial on the subject, 
with the action of the Massichusetts Legislature 
thereon, to the mayors of all the important cities in 
the United States. The following resolutions in 
favor of the project were unanimously adopted by 
the Mayor and Common Council of the city of La 
Crosse, Wis., on the ninth day of October: 


“ Resolved, By the Mayor and Common Council of 
the city of La Crosse, Wis., that the efforts of the 
American Peace Society to procure the establishment of 
an International Congress of all civilized nations, to 
deliberate on all matters of common interest has the 
hearty approval and commendation of this Council. 

“ Resolved, Further, that the establishment of such a 
congress as proposed would tend to promote the peace, 
prosperity and welfare of all humanity, and would mark 
an epoch in the progress of the human family. 

“ Resolved, Further, that the city clerk be, and he 
hereby is, directed to forward a certified copy of this re- 
port and resolution to the Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Pres- 
ident of the American Peace Society, at Boston, Mass., 
with our cordial endorsement of the efforts made in be- 
half of humanity by his Society.” 


This action of the city government of La Crosse, 
a place of forty thousand inhabitants, was evidently 
taken on the spontaneous initiative of the Mayor, as 
no suggestion had been made by the American Peace 
Society with a view of obtaining the approval of city 
authorities. It is therefore a most encouraging 
evidence of the widespread and growing interest 
throughout the country in the establishment of more 
harmonious relations among the nations, and of the 
creation of such permanent international institutions 
as will render peace hereafter certain and war 
impossible. 

We have not the least doubt that if their opinion 
could be obtained a large majority of the city gov- 
ernments of the country would pronounce in favor 
of the proposed international advisory congress as 
strongly as that of La Crosse has done. This action 


of the Mayor and Common Council of La Crosse is 
in line with the opinion of the project which has 
been almost unievrsally expressed wherever the 
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nature and significance of the proposition have be- 
come clearly understood. No one, it seems to us, 
can examine thoroughly and impartially the list of 
international congresses and conferences published in 
the November ADVOCATE OF PEACE, with the ex- 
planations there given, without becoming convinced 
that a regular congress of the nations will inevitably 
be established in the future, and that it is only a 
question of time when it will be done. The general 
trend of international relations is strongly in that 
direction as certainly as it was toward the setting up 
of a permanent court of arbitration. 


Panama and Afterwards. 


We are accustomed in these days to sudden and 
unexpected events; but nothing recent has quite 
taken away the breath so much as the swift whirl of 
things on the Isthmus of Panama since our last issue. 

A sudden revolution of the Isthmians, because the 
Colombian Congress had not ratified the canal treaty 
with this country ; the Colombian authorities informed 
immediately that they would not be allowed to land 
forces or to fight to suppress the revolt; warships of 
Uncle Sam sent scurrying to both ends of the scene ; 
the revolutionary organization at once recognized as 
a de facto government; representatives of the new 
“republic” sent forthwith to Washington to nego- 
tiate; the envoy uf the “State of Panama” heartily 
received by President Roosevelt and the newborn 
nation officially recognized; a canal treaty with 
“ Panama” prepared with a rush and signed, before 
any Panama Assembly had met; the United States 
“guaranteeing and agreeing to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Panama,” before the new state was three 
weeks old or had given any evidence whatever of 
ability to stand or even to get on to its feet, —if this 
is not indecently hasty paramountcy and long-striding 
“high politics” of the most strenuous type, one 
would not know where to look for such a thing. 

There seems to us to have been no excuse what- 
ever for much of what the Administration has done, 
so out of harmony with the usual deliberateness and 
carefulness of our country under the present Secre- 
tary of State. Granted that Colombia has been as 
insane and selfish as represented; granted that the 
canal is demanded by the interests of civilization, and 
that the United States was under obligations to keep 
the Panama railway open to traffic,— this does not in 
the least justify the headlong and officious way in 
which the Administration has rushed the new re- 
public into existence. 

The simple truth is, laying aside all cireumlocu- 
tions of expression, that the new state is a child of 
our violence, prematurely brought into existence by 
the overshadowing might of the United States. The 
impending revolution was known at Washington, 
and not discouraged —a very practical way of en- 
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couraging it. Does anybody suppose that the hand- 
ful of men who planned it would have proceeded with 
the revolution, against the whole power of Colombia, 
if they had not been assured of the support of the 
United States? Or that the new republic, whose en- 
tire population is less than half that of the city of 
Boston, could have maintained itself a reasonable 
time against Colombia’s efforts to reduce it to sub- 
mission ? 

There is no evidence, so far as we know, that our 
government took any direct hand in inciting the revo- 
lution, but indirect inducement is often more effec- 
tive than direct, and its murality not a whit better. 
But the revolution once started, the whole power of 
the government’s protection was thrown forthwith 
around it. Colombia was ordered to keep hands off ; 
her protest was unheeded ; the United States with its 
gigantic might stood with drawn sword over the 
revolutionary government and did not allow any at- 
tempt at suppression. Thus the rending of the 
Colombian nation in twain becomes to all intents and 
purposes our deed, and we shall have to bear the 
stain of it. 

No stretching of international law, as the govern- 
ment has endeavored to stretch it, can be made to 
cover our “indecent haste,” which, with any other 
than a weak and helpless country, would have imme- 
diately brought on war; no manipulation of the 
principles of justice and equity, no specious pleas of 
commercial necessity and of the rights of civilization 
can be made to justify this high-handed and altogether 
unnecessary conduct toward a weak friendly state. 
The canal — for the determination to have the canal, 
whether or no, is at the bottom of the whole thing — 
could have been secured without this rash, and in 
essence brutal, conduct, without the rending asunder 
of a nation. A little more patience with the Colom- 
bian government would have made the ratification of 
a new treaty possible. At least, the tiny baby repub- 
lic ought to have been given time to show whether 
it had any ground of existence, any vitality, before 
being made a full-fledged member of the family of 
nations. We shall some day feel thoroughly ashamed 
of this infantile and bumptious exploit, which from 
one point of view is as ridiculous as from another it 
is disreputable. 

What will be the after fruits of this bit of national 
rashness and domineering? The most immediate 
result will be the deepening of the growing dis- 
trust and fear of us among the republics south of 
us. A general feeling already prevails among them, 
and not altogether without ground, that our brandish- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine is purely in our own 
behalf, and that we would not hesitate to do, on 
occasion, in our own interests, to their disadvantage, 
what we will not permit European nations to do. 
Thus our influence for general American friendship 


and community of feeling and interest among the 
states of this hemisphere will be inevitably damaged. 

This unfortunate effect will be further promoted 
by the ultimate and not very remote annexation of 
the Panama republic to the territory of the United 
States. The new state will probably find it prac- 
tically impossible to keep up the machinery of an 
efficient national government. If the people — two 
hundred and fifty thousand in number — were taxed 
ten dollars per head, or fifty dollars per family, for 
government purposes,—an impossible rate for so 
poor a people, — that would give a revenue of only 
two and a half millions annually, a very small sum 
with which to provide for all the different depart- 
ments of a respectable government. Cuba, a very 
rich country compared with Panama, is already 
spending over seventeen millions annually on her 
national government. The outcome in a few years 
at most will, therefore, probably be an annexation 
coup — entirely spontaneous, of course — on the part 
of a few men on the isthmus, and the United States 
will hasten to take them in, and then it will be be- 
lieved among all the nations of Central and South 
America, and by a good many other people elsewhere, 
that that was what we had deliberately and under- 
handedly plotted for from the start. 


Another Year’s Progress Toward Per- 
manent and Universal Peace. 


The close of every year for the last decade, to go 
no further back, has marked distinct and often re- 
markable progress in the international peace move- 
ment. But it is no exaggeration to say that the 
year just closing has been even more encouraging in 
the character of the pacific events which have taken 
place during its course than any preceding one. 

As to the propaganda of the friends of peace in 
different countries, through their personal efforts and 
the work of their societies, their labors cannot be 
said to have been more faithful and earnest this year 
than in previous ones. They certainly have not 
been so difficult and trying as at some previous 
periods. But there has been an enthusiasm, a glow 
of hope, an assurance of success, a freshness and 
vigor of devotion and courage, such as have never 
characterized so large a proportion of the workers at 
any time before. They have gone about their tasks 
with the feeling of harvesters beginning to reap a 
rich crop of grain rather than of plowmen breaking 
up the soil in the chilly springtime. Their various 
meetings, conferences and congresses, local, national 
and international, have been in general more largely 
attended and more enthusiastic than usual. Public 
sentiment in favor of peace has rapidly widened and 
deepened. Adhesions to the cause have been more 
numerous. Approval of government officials and 
other public men has been more open and unre- 
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served. In fact, the movement has ceased to exist 
by tolerance, and is now firmly established in public 
confidence and support. 

To justify these statements we need only refer 
again to the recent meetings held —the twelfth In- 
ternational Peace Congress, the twenty-first confer- 
ence of the International Law Association, the tenth 
conference of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference (the largest ever 
held) earlier in the year, the French National Peace 
Congress, and other similar meetings, annual assem- 
blies, banquets, ete.—in England, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland and other countries. The details of 
these meetings, some of them most remarkable, are 
too fresh in the memory of our readers to need 
repeating. 

On the side of governmental support and the 
practical application of the principles and methods 
so long advocated by the friends of peace, the year 
has seen a striking development. The demonstra- 
tion made by French and English statesmen at the 
time of the visit of the delegation of French Depu- 
ties to the British House of Commons was unpar- 
alleled, and proved how deeply the new ideas have 
penetrated government and legislative circles. The 
same fact has been brought out by the unequivocal 
support given to the principle of arbitration by the 
heads of European States during their recent ex- 
change of visits. Further must be cited the strong 
support of the Hague Court and of arbitration in 
general by our own government at the time of the 
Venezuelan trouble, resulting, with the aid of public 
sentiment throughout the entire civilized world, in 
the forcing of violence to abandon the field and to 
leave the adjustment of the claims against Venezuela 
to the determination of law and equity. The eleven 
powers interested proceeded to create arbitral com- 
missions to determine the amount of claims to be 
paid, and the question of preferential treatment of 
the blockading powers was carried by them to the 
International Tribunal. This event itself, — eleven 
of the principal powers of the world before a great 
world court of their own creating, — pronounced by 
Count Mouravieff the most sublime manifestation of 
the mission of arbitration, — is enough to distinguish 
the year beyond all previous ones in history. 

Meanwhile a number of other arbitrations of greater 
or less importance have been in progress, and several 
mixed commissions have been dealing with the de- 
limitation of frontiers and other international differ- 
ences. These cases have numbered more than a 
dozen for the year, the most important of them being 
the Alaska boundary dispute, which has finally been 
settled and removed from the field of controversy. 

The year closes with a treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion between France and Great Britain signed and 
proclaimed to the world, the first treaty of the kind 
ever entered into by two powers of the first rank. 
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This treaty, which recognizes the Hague Court and 
gives it its rightful place in the relations of the na- 
tions, is being followed up by negotiations for similar 
treaties between France and Italy, France and Hol- 
land, France and Denmark, France and Norway and 
Sweden, and Great Britain and Italy. Some of these 
treaties may possibly be completed and announced 
before the end of this December. 

We do not blind our eyes to the sorrowful facts of 
the opposite kind of which the year has unfortunately 
had all too many. The old things have not yet passed 
away — certainly not. But the events, cited above, 
of the new order which is ultimately to drive com- 
pletely out the old spirit and institutions of animosity 
and war, have been too numerous and conspicuous 
during the year to leave any doubt in reasonable minds 
where the victory, complete and final, is soon to lie. 
If the angels of heaven do not sing with fuller voice 
than usual their song of peace on earth and goodwill 
among men as the Christmas time approaches this 
year, we men here on earth at any rate may “ rejoice 
with exceeding great joy” that the hour draweth 
nigh at last of complete deliverance from the “ curse 
of curses,” which has bled humanity white, exhausted 
its resources and immensely clogged its material and 
moral progress from the very dawn of human history. 


Editorial Notes. 


The mutual visits of the European em- 
perors, kings and presidents are now over 
for the season, it seems. They will doubt- 
less begin again next spring, as the ancient military cam- 
paigns were wont to do after the troops had lain on their 
arms for the winter. At least we hope so, for immense 
good is sure to come of them. So long as emperors and 
kings continue to exist, no better service can be rendered 
by them. These imperial visits are one of the encourag- 
ing signs of these latter days. They are made, it seems, 
in a genuinely friendly spirit, and are contributing their 
quota to the better understanding and the more amicable 
feeling steadily growing among the nations. 

The exchange of visits by King Edward and President 
Loubet did much to hasten the completion of the Anglo- 
French arbitration treaty. It is reported from Paris that 
the visits of President Loubet to Rome and of King 
Victor Emmanuel to the French metropolis have made 
the negotiation of an arbitration treaty between Italy and 
France certain. In fact, the treaty is already being 
drafted and its announcement may be expected any day. 
And now comes a dispatch from Rome, from the corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Mail, under date of 
November 23, that at the recent conference of King 
Victor Emmanuel and King Edward at Windsor a per- 
manent Anglo-Italian arbitration treaty was approved by 
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both monarchs. It is all very gratifying that these heads 
of state are thus making themselves the mouthpieces of the 
public opinion which is so rapidly becoming overmaster- 
ing in their respective countries. We hope the happy 
idea may fall into the head of some one of them next 
season to get all the emperors, kings and presidents 
together — say at The Hague — and see if they cannot go 
a step further and propose to all the governments a con- 
vention to rid the world of the accumulating mischief of 
great armaments that would be worthy of their august 
positions, and the peoples would follow them. 


The visit to London of French Senators 
and Deputies belonging to the Interna- 
tional Arbitration Group has just been 
returned by a number of members of the British Par- 
liament, accompanied by their wives and daughters. 
On the afternoon of November 26 they were received 
by President and Mrs. Loubet at the Elysée. The ad- 
dress for the British deputation was made by Lord 
Brassey. President Loubet, in replying, said he hoped 
that the example set by the two great nations of western 
Europe in signing an arbitration treaty would be gener- 
ally followed. In the evening of the same day a great 
banquet was given the English visitors, at which the 
principal speakers were Messrs. Berthelot and Jaurés. 
Mr. Berthelot, in his address, said that he rejoiced at 
the signing of the treaty between Great Britain and 
France, and added: “No doubt the United States will 
willingly join us.” The French Premier, Mr. Combes, 
said that possibly the day was not far distant when 
England and France would agree to submit all their 
differences to arbitration. In proposing the health of 
King Edward, he declared that it was to him that they 
owed this agreement. 


Return Visit to 
French Deputies. 


Victor Emmanuel, during his recent visit 
to Paris, replying to the welcome of Presi- 
dent Loubet, said : 


“ Mr. President: The very kind words with which 
you have just addressed me increase the lively satisfac- 
tion which I feel at this moment. The enthusiastic re- 
ception which the city of Paris and the whole of France 
have given to the Queen and myself has profoundly 
touched us. Like you, Mr. President, I see in such a 
reception something more than a simple demonstration 
of that exquisite politeness which is one of the traditional 
qualities of the noble French nation. With reason 
France considers my presence in Paris as the natural 
result of the work of rapprochement happily accom- 
plished between the two countries. The interests of 
Italy lead her to desire with all her might the preserva- 
tion of peace, and her position in Europe enables her to 
contribute by her attitude to the realization of this 


Italy and 
France. 


highly humanitarian result. It is towards this aim that 
my most ardent aspirations are directed, as well as the 
constant efforts of my government. I know that my 
sentiments are shared by France and ))y the government 
of the Republic.” 


This is reassuring, because the King of Italy’s senti- 
ments are known to be in perfect accord with his words. 
His influence in his own country is toward a pacific 
policy, and, better still, a policy of reduction of arma- 
ments and of war budgets. On this latter policy Italy 
has already entered, in a quiet and moderate way, of 
which the press gives us no information. It is most 
gratifying to know that the estrangement between Italy 
and France which grew almost to the point of rupture 
during the belligerent premiership of Crispi has at last 
come to an end. The new friendship, furthermore, is 
likely to be lasting, because it is not the frothy expres- 
sion of any political manwuvring, but has sprung largely 
from the movement, now widespread in both countries, 
for permanent peace among all peoples, founded upon 
justice, equity and the recognition of universal com- 
munity of interests. The young king is but interpreting 
the growing new spirit of his people. 


The report of the special committee of 
the National Council of Women on the an- 
nual demonstration of women in behalf of 
peace and international arbitration for 1903 is a most 
interesting document. There was a larger participation 
of affiliated women’s societies in the demonstration and 
the preparation for it than in any previous year, and a 
larger number of meetings held. Mrs. Sewall in her re- 
port says that practically all the Local Councils through- 
out the nation codperated. She says it has been quite 
impossible to tabulate in full the results obtained,— and 
we can well believe it. The best part of any such work 
is usually incapable of being put into figures and formu- 
las. The demonstrations took place on the 18th of May, 
the anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference, 
or near that day. The resolutions previously prepared 
for submission to the meetings were voted at all those 
held, so far as heard from. In her comments on related 
work, Mrs. Sewall devotes a page to the movement for a 
regular international congress inaugurated by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society through the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and characterizes this as “one of the most important 
steps taken in our country during the past year.” The 
details of the work of the societies associated in Mrs. 
Sewall’s committee are most interesting and encouraging, 
and any who care to look at them can procure a copy of 
the report by addressing her (Mrs. May Wright Sewall) 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The special session of Congress, called 
by the President to take action on the 
matter of reciprocity with Cuba, met on 
the 9th of November. The reciprocity measure was 
prepared by the House and quickly passed by that body 
in a sensible and business-like way. It ought to have 
gone through the Senate in the same expeditious manner, 
but it did not. Few people thought it would. Besides 
the obstructions put in the way by those who are opposed 
to any reciprocity whatever with the island, the Senators 
who were offended because they were called in extra 
session set their heads together to teach the President a 
lesson by preventing the passing of the act until the 
regular session is under way. So the vote will not be 
taken till the 16th of December, when it is expected 
that a majority of the Senators will vote for the very 
modest measure of justice toward Cuba, which is all that 
it has been possible to wring from our dominant politics. 


Reciprocity 
with Cuba. 


From the peace point of view the trouble 
between Russia and Japan in the extreme 
East is, though painful, nevertheless most 
interesting and instructive. It illustrates almost better 
than any other situation in any part of the world the 
point of power to which the forces making for peace 
have come in international politics. The elements enter- 
ing into the situation are the territorial greed of Russia, 
her purpose to have ample ice-free outlet on the Pacific 
for her eastern provinces, the military ambition of her 
army and navy leaders, the soreness of Japan towards 
Russia over the latter’s action after the China-Japan war, 
Japan’s desire to extend her influence to the continent 
west of her, the wish of her new army and navy —the 
wish perhaps of the people in general — to try themselves 
against some formidable antagonist; and, on the other 
hand, the fear of the disasters of a war with present per- 
fected instruments, the desire for peace on the part of an 
intelligent and generous section of the statesmen and 
people of both countries, the watch of foreign nations for 
the maintenance of the rights of trade and commerce, 
the committal of both governments to the principle of 
arbitration through the work of the Hague Conference; 
and still further, what may be described as the general 
pressure of civilization upon both countries. Under the 
force of these divergent influences, the two nations have 
been for many months oscillating between the outbreak 
of war on the one hand and the permanent pacific arrange- 
ment of their differences on the other. So far war has 
been avoided; the forces which make for peace, includ- 
ing prudence and fear, have prevailed. The peaceful 
negotiations for settlement have gone on. And every 
day of delay makes war less and less likely. The danger 
is not yet passed, if recent reports over the cables can be 
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trusted. But that under all the circumstances the dogs 
of war have not long ago been let loose, that peace has 
held and that peaceful negotiations have not been broken 
off, is the most salient fact in the whole situation. It is 
beyond question a strong proof that the world has gone 
forward immensely since the days when vastly less causes 
of quarrel than those between Japan and Russia led, al- 
most as a matter of course, to the most deadly and deso- 
lating wars. Japan and Russia may yet lose their heads, 
throw to the winds all restraint and plunge wildly into 
the beastly insanity of war, but we shall not believe that 
this will be the outcome, that war is inevitable between 
them, till we actually know that the “dance of blood” 
has begun. Heaven forbid that we be compelled to see 
such a monstrous spectacle at this late day. 


Count Mouravieff, the Russian Minister 
of Justice, president of the Hague Vene- 
zuelan tribunal, has expressed the follow- 
ing interesting opinion on the Anglo-French Arbitration 
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Treaty : 

“I can judge of the Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty 
only by the text of it which has been given out. This 
has greatly pleased me, and for the following reasons :" 

“This convention is of incontestible value, and the 
newspapers have not sufficiently appreciated its signifi- 
cance. They have especially laid too much stress on its 
limitations, on those cases to which the convention is 
not applicable. My own opinion, however, is that it 
was well to limit the convention. When people grasp 
after everything, they as arule get nothing. The peoples 
are not yet sufficiently prepared for arbitration. It 
would be useless to try to foresee all conflicts and to 
make the attempt to have them all adjusted through 
a written agreement. This would not only be aimless, 
but even dangerous. It showed very good sense, to 
limit the agreement to disputes of a judicial order and 
to such as have reference to the interpretation of exist- 
ing treaties. This class of disputes is, however, quite 
numerous. Of a judicial order are all those disputes 
which involve a question of right, those disputes, hence, 
which relate to questions of indemnity, the determina- 
tion of boundaries, etc. How many bloody wars have 
been enkindled by such disputes in the past! The 
diplomats who alone have heretofore handied these dis- 
putes have sometimes aggravated them to the point of 
war or prolonged them through centuries. They will 
now be laid before the permanent court of arbitration at 
The Hague, and men learned in the law, international 
justices, will take them in hand. The parties will be 
able to look forward with composure to the decision, 
which will be rendered without unnecessary delay.” 


We called attention in our last issue to 

canes the fact that Peace Sunday falls this year 
on the 20th of the present month, and that 

it is most desirable that all churches and ministers of the 
gospel and Sabbath Schools throughout the nation should, 
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on that day, wherever practicable, bring into special 
prominence the principles of love, goodwill and peace 
which the Founder of Christianity taught so forcibly and 
magnified so greatly in his life and death. If the Chris- 
tian Church as a whole had done its duty in the past, no 
such thing as a Peace Sunday would ever have been 
thought of, because totally unnecessary. The very pres- 
ence of such an institution among us is anything else but 
a tribute of credit to organized Christianity. Every Sun- 
day ought always to have been to the professed followers 
of the Prince of Peace a peace Sunday,— and every day 
of the week, for that matter, a peace day. But it is most 
gratifying that in these last days so many Christian minis- 
ters and churches are awaking to a sense of their high 
obligations and privileges in regard to this commanding 
subject so long ignored or neglected, and that on this or 
some other convenient Sabbath or Sabbaths of the year 
they are giving something like adequate consideration 
to it. The institution originated with Christian peace 
workers of England, and was first promoted by the 
Peace Society, London, and by the London Peace Con- 
gress of 1890. It has since then made its way, though 
slowly and irregularly, into the United States, and still 
more slowly among the Christian churches of the Conti- 
nental European nations. So far as we can learn, the 
day this year promises to be more largely and seriously 
observed than ever before. It certainly ought to be- 
Not only is the theme lofty and inspiring in itself, but 
the cause of peace among the nations has made such 
enormous strides in recent years through the rapid adop- 
tion of the method of arbitration and its organization into 
a permanent judicial system, that preaching on the sub- 
ject ought now to be an easy and inspiring task. The 
American Peace Society will be glad to forward to min- 
isters who will send a few stamps for postage a selec- 
tion of pamphlets and leaflets that will aid them in mak- 
ing preparation for speaking on the subject. 


Are we at the beginnings of a pacific 
Quintuple Alliance of European powers, 
which will ultimately displace both the 
Triple and the Dual Alliances? Mr. A. H. Fried, editor 
of the Friedens- Warte, Berlin, is inclined to think we 
are, and believes that the recent visits of the European 
heads of State to one another’s capitals point strongly in 
that direction. He writes thus in the Friedens- Warte 
for November 15: 

“The speeches which were delivered at the Elysée at 
the time of the visit of the King of Italy to Paris, in 
which an entirely different tone was struck from the 
customary one on such occasions, the letter of the Czar 
to President Loubet, in which he expressed his joy over 


A Quintuple 
Alliance. 


‘the rapprochement of France and Italy, and over the 


Anglo-French treaty of arbitration, the understanding 


which was reached between Austria and Russia at 
Miirzsteg, and certainly also between Germany and 
Russia at Wiesbaden, show us that the Quintuple Alli- 
ance which we friends of peace have for years desired is 
on the way to be realized. The bridges which were 
made between the Dual Alliance and the Triple Alliance 
by the rapprochement between France and Italy, and by 
that between Austria and Russia, are bringing these two 
great groups of states in an unmistakable way toward 
unity. It only remains to construct the bridge which 
will bind France and Germany together to bring this 
great work to completion. That this bridge will be 
made appears to us, through the recent grouping of the 
Continental States and through the entrance therein of 
England, to be much more probable than it formerly 
was. Formerly the antagonism between France and 
Germany divided Europe into two hostile groups. It 
now appears as if the harmony of Europe would break 
down the opposition between these two great peoples, 
whose estrangement hitherto has unfortunately been to 
the serious injury of civilization.” 

This is a most hopeful view of the situation, and it 
cannot be denied that there is much of a substantial 


nature to justify it. 


Richmond Pearson Hobson is in need of 

Si eee universal sympathy. His affliction, chronic 
navalitis, continues to grow in malignity, 

and it is difficult to see how even his hervic frame can 
long endure the strain. He has just completed a bill, 
the result of long and profound meditation, which he has 
commissioned a Southern Representative to introduce 
into Congress, for the purpose of making the United 
States the greatest naval power on earth. The bill makes 
a total appropriation of two billion seven hundred and 


Jifty million dollars to be spent on the enlargement of 


the navy during the next eighteen years. The bill pro- 
vides that fifty million dollars shall be spent during the 
present fiscal year, sixty millions next year, seventy mil- 
lion the year after, and so on at an increase of ten mil- 
liong per year till 1915. Then it is provided that a 
lump sum of one billion five hundred millions shall be 
appHopriated to carry on the program to 1925. Ex- 
Capjain Hobson hopes that Congress will, with hot en- 
thusfasm, accept this astounding program and begin at 
oneé to carry it out. He does not tell us what we shall 
have to spend per year after 1925, when, if we carry out 
his hrogram, the other nations, at least three of them, 
will have kept pace with us in naval expansion, and we 
shall be relatively no further along than now. He has 
been encouraged to present his scheme by the action, 
during recent years, of the government and many of 
the more conservative (?) naval promoters who believe 
in taking the nation Hobson’s way, only at a considerably 
slower and less frightening pace. Hobson is a symptom 
which all true Americans would do well to study care- 
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fully. If he were alone, if his scheme came wholly from 
his own overheated imagination, no attention would need 
to be paid to his extravagant effusions. But that which 
is behind him, of which he has made himself the nosiest 
and most insistent exponent, is a very serious condition, 
and constitutes the greatest peril but one that has ever 
hung over the nation. 


Brevities. 


. The “Republican Committee of Commerce and 
Industry” in France, an association of merchants and 
manufacturers, which started with twelve members four 
years ago, and was organized for the promotion of arbi- 
tration treaties with other countries, has now spread all 
over France and has more than seven thousand members. 
Having been influential in securing the Anglo-French 
treaty, it is now working for similar treaties with the 
United States and Italy. 


One of the influences which led to the signing 
of the Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty was the action 
of the General Councils or Departmental Assemblies of 
France. The Parliamentary Arbitration Group of the 
Chamber of Deputies consulted them on the subject, and 
out of eighty-seven Councils sixty declared themselves 
favorable. Eighteen either voted against the proposition 
or declined to act at all. Nine, which had not met, were 
not heard from. 


The Synod of the Vaudois Valleys, Italy, in re- 
sponse to a request from the Peace Committee of Torre- 
Pellice, has invited all its pastors to speak on peace on 
the first Sunday in December. Peace Sunday, which falls 
this year on the 20th of December, has not yet been 
much observed by the churches on the European continent. 


A great banquet was recently held in the central 
hall of the Codperative Union at Milan, Italy, in the 
interests of Franco-Italian friendship, at w hich more 
than eight hundred of the leading citizens of Milan sat 
down at the tables. Among the speakers was the emi- 
nent Italian peace leader, E. T. Moneta, editor of Za 
Vita Internazionale, whom the Secolo characterizes as 
“the doyen of the long, generous, civil and political cam- 
paign for the fraternity of peoples.” 


, In an interview with a representative of the ew 
York Herald in Paris, Mr. d’Estournelles de Constant 
stated that negotiations were in progress for arbitration 
treaties between France on the one side and Italy, Hol- 
land, and Norway and Sweden on the other, similar to 
the Anglo-French treaty signed on the 14th of October. 


% A dispatch from Managua, Nicaragua, under date 
of November 11,stated that a treaty between the Central 
American republics had been signed at Acajutla provid- 
ing for obligatory arbitration. 


On the 27th of Octeber a great public peace 
meeting, organized by the Peace Society, London, was 
held in Queen’s Hall, and presided over by Leonard 
Courtney. Though the weather was most inclement, the 
attendance was good and the speeches excellent. 


December, 


. . . The excellent résumé of the proceedings of the 
Rouen Peace Congress prepared by the Secretary of the 
International Peace Bureau was sent by him to four 
hundred European newspapers. 


The following resolution was unanimously voted 
at the recent State Convention of the W. C. T. U. at 
Denver, Colorado: 

‘*We deplore the growing militarism in our country, and we 
believe it is contrary to the undercurrent of public opinion, 
which would educate our youth to be heroes of peace and 
goodwill. We rejoice at the work done the past year by the 
World’s Court of Arbitration, and we pray for the spreading 
of its influence among nations.” 

The Prime Minister of France, Mr. Combes, has 
announced that the project for a reduction of compulsory 
military service from three years to two has been practi- 
cally agreed to, and will shortly become law. 


, A memorial service to Frederick W. Holls, who 
did so much at the Hague Conference for the arbitration 
convention, was held recently at Columbia University. 
Ex-Ambassador White, the chairman of the American 
Commission to the Hague, was one of the speakers. <A 
bust of Mr. Holls was unveiled, the gift of the German 
citizens of New York. 


There is a good deal of point in what the New 
Age says, in a note of moderate appreciation of the 
Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty: “ But of what use are 


any treaties of arbitration, so long as Joseph Chamberlain > 


flings about fire, with his talk of retaliation, and of making 
the foreigner pay, and teaches us to look on the foreigner 
as our enemy? Or as long as Lord Lansdowne talks of 
the ‘big revolver, and the one object of the British 
people seems to be to make itself feared?” The thing 
for our English friends to do, in support of the new treaty, 
is to suppress the “ big revolver” and “retaliation,” and 
the men behind them. 


So far as we remember, no previous peace con- 
gress gave rise to so many full and appreciative reports 
in journals, both weekly and monthly, as has the recent 
one held at Rouen. Peace is becoming known and ap- 
preciated. 


. In an interview with a representative of the 
Daily News, W. Randal Cremer, M. P., who himself 
took a special part in preparing the way for the visit of 
the French Arbitration Deputies to the British House of 
Commons, says that King Edward, by his visit to Paris, 
had much to do with inducing the signing of the Franco- 
English Arbitration Treaty. 


. We find this extraordinary information in one of 
our exchanges: Professor Small, head of the Department 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago, has recently 
returned from Germany with the startling announcement 
that we had better get ready for war, for Germany is 
going to fight for the commercial supremacy which she 
thinks is menaced by the United States. So he recom- 
mends all the peace societies to work for the increase of 
the American navy in order that we may have peace with 
Germany. The peace societies, before beginning this 
navy propaganda, must wait until the Professor gives 
them a reason or two for this astonishing prognostication, 
which we seem to have heard from other sources also. 
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, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, who have just re- 
turned from Europe, were given a reception and tea by 
the Liverpool Peace Society, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 9. sat! both gave addresses on the occasion. 

; Rev. Dr. William Ashmore, who has been fifty- 
three years in China, says that the only hope for China 
is a combination of Japan and China. No good, he 
thinks, will come of either the Russo-French or the 
Anglo-Japanese alliances in the East. 


There has been five days’ fighting in Jolo, Philip- 
pine Islands, United States of Am , between "General 
Wood’s troops and the Moros, Three hundred Moros 
at least are known to have been killed, while six Ameri- 
cans were wounded! Perhaps Senator Hanna and Co. 
will now permit General Wood to be advanced to the 


rank of brigadier. “It was a glorious victory!” 


; A dangerous crisis in Austro-Hungary has been 
averted by the acceptance by the Liberal party of the 
concessions demanded by the Hungarians and recom- 
mended by the Emperor. The Hungarian officers are to 
be transferred to Hungarian regiments, the national 
tongue is to be used in the Hungarian colleges, ete. 


We learn with very great regret of the sudden 
death at Rochester, N. Y., on the 10th of November, of 
Franklin Smith, whose valuable article on naval increase 
appears in this number of our paper. Mr. Smith was a 
well-known newspaper man and writer for magazines on 
sociological and economic subjects. He was only fifty 
years old, and was just turning his large and ripened ex- 
perience and his excellent abilities to the promotion of 
the great cause of international equity and peace, in 
which his work promised to be of unusual value. 


: A movement is on foot, as one of the results of 
the recent English commercial deputation to Paris, to es- 
tablish an Anglo-French Association or Club open to 
Englishmen and Frenchmen of all professions, whose 
purpose would be to cultivate the Anglo-French entente 
in all its manifestations — political, social, commercial, 
literary, artistic, and so forth. 


. . At a recent meeting of the Fortnightly Men’s 
Club of Oneonta, N. Y., Mr. L. A. Maynard, Manager 
of the Maynard's Press Agency of New York, read a 
paper entitled “Why Prepare for War?” in which he 
took advanced and progressive views, and strongly com- 
batted the notion that war at times is an essential and 
normal feature of the world’s life. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies on Novem- 
ber 20, during the debate on the budget estimates, Mr. 
d’Estournelles de Constant declared that the policy of 
the French arbitration group was not total immediate 
disarmament, but first an arrest of armaments and then 
gradual reduction. 

Strenuousness seems to have reached about the 
limits of its tether in the bloody fight in the Supreme 
Court Room at Washington between ex-Secretary Hoke 
Smith and Attorney Rountree. It might be well for 
the President to withdraw one of the superabundant 

warships from Panama, and have it stationed in the 
Potomac, off Washington, with its big guns trained on 
the Capitol in order to prevent bloodshed there and the 
proper transaction of legal affairs. 


In the debate above alluded to in the French 
Chamber Mr. Jaurés dealt at length with the situation in 
Morocco, pointing out the dangers attending military 
action, and asking the government to provide an appro- 
priation for the peaceful spread of French influence. 


The Acre dispute between Bolivia and Brazil is 
reported to have been settled by the surrender to Brazil 
by Bolivia of about sixty thousand square miles of 
territory. A most generous precedent. 


A portion of the Russian press has spoken very 
sarcastically in its comments on the part played by our 
government at Panama. It considers this a proof of 
imperialism, and even goes so far as to declare that we 
are on the way to “another Roman empire.” This 
comes hard from Russia, and the hardest part of it is the 
measure of truth in the criticism. 


A cablegram from Rome on the 25th of November 
stated that the negotiations between the French Am- 
bassador and the Italian Foreign Secretary for a treaty 
of arbitration between the two countries were about 
completed, and the convention would be signed at an 
early date. 


Christmas in 1875. 
SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A SPANIARD. 


No trumpet-blast profaned 

The hour in which the Prince of Peace was born; 
No bloody streamlet stained 

Earth’s silver rivers on that sacred morn; 
But, o’er the peaceful plain, 

The war-horse drew the peasant’s loaded wain. 


The soldier had laid by 

The sword and stripped the corselet from his breast, 
And hung his helm on high — 

The sparrow’s winter home and summer nest; 
And, with the same strong hand 

That flung the barbéd spear, he tilled the land. 


Oh, time for which we yearn; 

Oh, sabbath of the nations long foretold! 
Season of peace, return, 

Like a late summer when the year grows old, 
When the sweet sunny days 

Steeped mead and mountain-side in golden haze. 


For now two rival kings 

Flaunt, o’er our bleeding land, their hostile flags, 
And every sunrise brings 

The hovering vulture from his mountain-crags 
To where the battle-plain 

Is strewn with dead, the youth and flower of Spain. 


Christ is not come, while yet 

O’er half the earth the threat of battle lowers, 
And our own fields are wet, 

Beneath the battle-cloud, with crimson showers — 
The life-bloeod of the slain, 

Poured out where thousands die that one may reign. 


Soon, over half the earth, 

In every temple crowds shall kneel again 
To celebrate his birth 

Who brought the message of goodwill to men, 
And bursts the joyous song 

Shall shake the roof above the prostrate throng. 
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Christ is not come, while there 

The men of blood whose crimes affront the skies 
Kneel down in act of prayer 

Amid the joyous strains, and when they rise 
Go forth, with sword and flame, 

To waste the land in his most holy name. 


Oh! when the day shall break 

O’er realms unlearned in warfare’s cruel arts, 
And all their millions wake 

To peaceful tasks performed with loving hearts, 
On such a blessed morn, 

Well may the nations say that Christ is born. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Excessive Naval Expenditures. 
BY FRANKLIN SMITH. 


In mental pathology the incessant contemplation of 
suicide or murder is regarded as the first and longest 
step to the commission of those crimes. Only in social 
pathology is the contrary believed and taught to be true. 
There the expert tells us that “if you would have peace, 
prepare for war.” But nothing more fallacious in logic 
or perilous in society has found lodgment in the head of 
man. As long as thought tends to action, preparation 
for war must lead to war. The frontiersman, with his 
mouth filled with brag of his prowess and his waist hung 
with knives and revolvers, is looked upon as a dangerous 
man —a potential disturber of the peace.* Not less so 
is the nation that boasts of its power and mission, and 
devotes millions to its armaments. In an excess of the 
spirit of barbarism likely at any moment, it is certain to 
burst through the silken cords that restrain it, and to 
spread bloodshed and devastation. That was what Spain 
did in Italy with the army trained in the conflict with 
the Moors. It is what France did with the soldiers 
made useless after the final expulsion of the English. 


Despite this obvious truth of science and history, the 
United States is engaged in a vigorous application of the 
vicious Roman maxim. After having been for more 
than a century the classical example of a nation more 
reliant upon its moral than its military power, it has 
entered upon a policy of heavy armaments that has 
turned the Old World into a camp and the people into 
agents of savagery and victims of crushing toil. Hazard- 
ing the admiration and consolation of the friends of 
peace, it is becoming the model and justification of the 
apologists of war. While it has not yet given itself up 
to the creation of a great standing army, it has entered 
into a hot competition with the nations of Europe in the 
construction of a powerful navy. To this work there is 
given a thought, a capital, an energy and an enthusiasm 
not second to that given to any other public enterprise. 


*A confirmation of this view may be found almost daily in the news- 
papers. For example, commenting on a murder committed by a man with 
three revolvers in his pockets and with three more in his room, besides 
bombs, powder and cartridges, the Broolk/yn E agle of June 3 said of the 
persons similarly armed walking the streets: ‘* No man carries a pistol to 
defend himself. If all were disarmed there would be no need for such 
defense. He carries it to harm some fellow man. He hopes to take him 
at a disadvantage and kill or disable him first.””, But what is true of the 
armed individual is true of the armed nation, Both areaconstant menace 
of peace and life. 


December, 


“If there is one thing to which the country is alive,” 
said President Roosevelt at Santa Cruz in California on 
the 11th of May, “it is our navy. We must believe in 
a first-class navy.” In fact, a propaganda in behalf of 
such a navy has been organized. At a meeting of the 
Maritime Association in New York, on the 7th of May, 
to interest the public in the American Navy League, 
ex-Secretary Tracy said: “The education of the people 
as to the needs of the navy is an absolute necessity. It 
is necessary to have more ships, and it is necessary to 
have more men to man them.” On the same occasion, 
ex-Congressman McAdoo took the same view. “You 
must have,” he said, “the prestige of the flag, and the 
flag must be supported by guns, and by men who can 
shoot.” The propaganda is to be carried into the public 
schools. Outlining in the North American Review for 
May the educational work of the League, Lieutenant- 
Commander J. H. Gibbons proposes “conferences with 
superintendents of public instruction, principals of schools 
and other educators . . . to arrange a course of instruc- 
tion . . . that will awaken a lively interest in the navy, 
beginning with toys in the kindergarten, fashioned after 
naval models, and working up through the stage of sea 
stories and nautical adventures to the comparative history 
and influence of sea power.” 

Commander Gibbons does not think that the American 
sense of humor would permit the imitation of the German 
practice of having “restaurants where attendants are 
dressed as sailors.” Butif the assumptions of the propa- 
ganda that he represents have a warrant, no step that 
will help to save the United States from its defenseless 
condition can be absurd. If it is without a navy worthy 
of the name, it should have one. If it is surrounded by 
nations ready to pounce upon it and to destroy its com- 
merce and civilization, it should have a navy sufticient to 
resist them. But neither is the case. Few people prob- 
ably know that the United States has already one of the 
most powerful navies in the world, and that it is spend- 
ing money on ships at a rate that will before many years 
reach that of any other nation. 

Under the influence of the reaction following the Civil 
War, the naval‘ expenditures fell from $122,612,945 in 
1865 to $13,536,984 in 1880. Under the influence of 
the reviving militant spirit in the early eighties, the ex- 
penditures began to rise, and in 1890 reached $22,006,206. 
In 1895, they were $28,797,795; in 1898, when the 
Spanish war broke out, $58,823,984 ; in 1901, $60, 506,978 ; 
in 1902, $67,803,128; in 1903, 70,643,2 29, The appro- 
priations for the navy made by the last Congress were 
$81,876,791, or within $3,849,203 of what they were in 
1864. The addition of one-third of the 100,000,000 due 
last February on vessels under construction swells this 
sum to $115,000,000, or second only to that of the greatest 
naval powers in the world. The expenditures of Great 
Britain in 1902 were 155,150,000; those of France, 
$59,212,146; those of Germany, $51,655,044; those of 
Russia, $50,634,276; those of Italy, $24,543,031; those 
of Japan, $14,155,968; and those of Austria-Hungary, 
$9,934,986. On the 30th of November last, the Ameri- 
can navy, then created, consisted of ten battleships of 
the first class, ten other battleships and coast defense 
ships, two armored cruisers, two protected cruisers of the 
first class, twelve protected cruisers of the second class, 
and seventy-three other war vessels, or a total of 109. 
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There were in process of construction nine battleships of 
the first class, eight armored cruisers, three protected 
cruisers of the first class, six protected cruisers of the 
second class, and eighteen other war vessels, or a total of 
forty-four. To this number must be added three battle- 
ships of the first class and two heavy armored cruisers 
provided for in the last appropriation bill, or a grand total 
of 157 war vessels with a tonnage of 652,743, surpassed 
by only two other naval powers. On the date already 
mentioned, the navy of Great Britain consisted of 624 
vessels, built and building, with a tonnage of 1,807,874; 
that of France, 453 vessels with a tonnage of 804,274; 
that of Russia, 275 vessels with a tonnage of 509,568 ; 
that of Germany, 225 vessels with a tonnage of 483,428 ; 
that of Italy, 215 vessels with a tonnage of 341,155; that 
of Japan, 164 vessels with a tonnage of 248,008; and 
that of Austria-Hungary, 105 vessels with a tonnage of 
148,085. But without the additions authorized, we have, 
on competent authority, a navy equal to the needs of the 
country. 

“In my judgment,” said Representative Rixey of the 
naval committee during the debate in the House on the 
17th of February, “we have at this time as good a navy 
as any upon the face of the earth.” This view of a lay- 
man is confirmed by the view of an expert. “To-day, 
ship for ship,” wrote Admiral Dewey in a letter to the 
New York World of May 10, “it is the most powerful 
navy in the world, ... Aside from the fact that our 
men are the greatest fighters in the world, they outrank 
in capability of understanding and doing. This means 
that whenever our ships are put to the test they will 
win, unless the odds against them are overwhelming, for 
intelligence in crews never counted for as much as it 
does to-day.” 

In the light of these facts, there is no warrant for the 
assumption that the United States is without a powerful 
navy, or that it is in a defenseless condition. Neither is 
there occasion for a propaganda that shall convert our 
public schools into nurseries for men of war instead of 
men of peace. It is a propaganda that will soon lead to 
an expenditure not less than that upon the British navy. 
To grasp the significance of such an expenditure, only a 
simple comparison needs to be made. One hundred and 
fifty-five millions of dollars would add a $10,500,000 
cathedral every year to fifteen of our cities. It would 
add to the educational equipment of the United States 
half as many universities equally costly and with a like 
endowment. Even the $7,000,000 spent upon a single 
battleship would be more than sufficient to complete the 
great cathedral in New York, beginning with the first 
spadeful of earth, or to duplicate the buildings of Har- 
vard University. The $1,000 a day spent upon its run- 
ning expenses would make a sum at the end of the year 
that would pay the running expenses of many of the 
smaller universities and colleges. The $100,000 devoted 
to its target practice in a twelve month would meet the 
annual expenditures of Hampton Institute, and go far 
toward the annual cost of the 1,400 pupils at Tuskegee. 
Such a diversion of funds from the work of civilization 
to the work of barbarism should have a justification of 
the most conclusive character. But I have failed to find 
one not seriously defective. 


Il. 


That of Chairman Foss of the naval committee of the 
house will not bear the test of criticism. It is an ex- 
panded version of the old contention that trade follows 
the flag and not the bargain counter, and must assume 
the barbarism instead of the civilization of man. The 
United States needs a great navy to “protect our com- 
merce on the high seas,” to shield the American people 
from “the assaults of foreign nations,” and, “at the same 
time,” to “stand guard for the great Monroe doctrine.” 
But a reason like this exhibits the familiar infirmity of 
borrowing trouble. It takes leave of common sense and 
sets aside the lessons of history. In a condition that may, 
from a military point of view, be described as helpless, 
the United States has existed nearly a hundred years 
without assault from a European power. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War, her merchant marine was only 366,554 
tons less than that of Great Britain, and 260,954 tons less 
than that of the rest of the world. So impressed was 
Cobden with the spectacle of the industrial and commer- 
cial success of the young republic without the prestige 
and protection of a great navy that he called attention to 
it as early as 1835. He pointed out that while the mer- 
cantile tonnage of the United States in 1832 was more 
than one-half of that of Great britain, its naval strength 
was only one-sixth. Can you imagine what the Ameri- 
can navy was in those days? It consisted of-one line-of- 
battle ship, three frigates, ten sloops and seven schooners! 


Yet the Monroe doctrine was not molested; and with 


one and possibly two exceptions, it has continued unmo- 
lested. In the one, that of Mexico, Mr. Seward, without 
the use of the force put into his hands by the Civil War, 
secured the withdrawal of the French; in the other, that 
of the Venezuelan boundary, Mr. Cleveland, without the 
prestige of such a force, induced the nation with the 
greatest navy in the world to submit to arbitration. 
During the same period American commerce enjoyed the 
same immunity from assault that British commerce did. 
“ May not an unanswerable argument be found here then,” 
said Cobden after mention of this significant fact, “in 
favor of dispensing henceforth with a portion of our 
enormous naval and military establishments?” Were not 
the reply to the question to be answered always in the 
affirmative, the commerce of Norway to-day would not 
exist, or would soon vanish from the seas. With a mercan- 
tile tonnage next to that of the United States, Great 
Britain and Germany, it has a naval expenditure of little 
more than a million dollars and a navy manned by less 
than a thousand men. 

If it be said that a first-class navy is needed to protect 
our colonies, the reply is at hand. With a navy almost 
as insignificant as that of Norway, Holland has colonies 
with a population of 35,000,000, or five times as great 
as that of the colonies of the United States. Not, how- 
ever, since the Napoleonic wars have they been subjected 
to assault. Moreover, they are in no danger of one. 
The opinion of the civilized world is against it. But if 
that were not the case, what magnitude of navy would 
be required to protect them? Should it be five times 
greater than the United States navy? But Holland is 
not equal to such a burden. If, however, she were, 
what should be the magnitude of the navy of Great 
Britain with a colonial population ten times larger than 
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the Dutch? Should it be proportionately powerful ? 
The English people with all their wealth could not bear 
such a burden any better than Holland. When Sir 
Robert Peel was confronted with a similar question he 
made the only reply that commends itself to reason, It 
is that nations must, for the sake of economy, and, I may 
add, for the sake of peace and civilization, take some 
risks, “I will say,” said the great English statesman, 
“that in time of peace you must, if you mean to intrench, 
incur some risks. If in time of peace you must have 
all the garrisons of our colonial possessions in a state of 
complete efliciency, if you must have all our fortifica- 
tions kept in a state of perfect repair, I venture to say 
that no amount of annual expenditure will be sufficient; 
and if you adopt the opinions of military men, who say 
that they would throw upon you the whole responsibility 
in the event of a war breaking out, and some of your 
valuable possessions being lost, you would overwhelm 
this country with taxes in time of peace... . Dellum 
para, si pacem velis, is a maxim generally received as 
if it were impossible to contest it; yet a maxim that 
admits of more contradiction, or should be accepted with 
greater reserve, never fell from the lips of man.” What 
gives especial weight to this protest is that our naval 
expenditures may become useless in almost a_ night. 
The perfection of a submarine boat would convert all 
the great navies in the world into junk. “I am frank 
to say,” said Mr. Vandiver, a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee of the House in the debate last February, “that 
I believe that the time will come, and it will not be far 
distant either, when great submarine fleets will camp 
beneath the surface of the ocean, and in a short time 
destroy your great battleships that have cost $6,000,000 
or $7,000,000 apiece.” He added that with two sub- 
marine boats, costing’ from $150,000 to $200,000, any 
harbor in the world could be defended against a whole 
fleet of battle ships. Like the Spanish galleon and the 
old line-of-battle ships, these great floating batteries are 
bound to pass away. 

Another plea for vast naval expenditures is that of 
Mr. Roosevelt in the Political Science Quarterly of 
March, 1894. “We need to have the lesson taught 
again and again, and yet again,’ he wrote, “that we 
must have a great fighting navy in order to hold our 
proper position among the nations of the earth, and to 
do the work to which our destiny points.” But what is 
our proper position among the nations of the earth? Is 
it not to be the representative of peace and justice? 
And what is the work to which our destiny points? Is 
it not the promotion of industry and good government ? 
But both were roles that the United States played long 
before the gospel of force, as embodied in “a great 
fighting navy,” began to be preached. “It was the 
attitude of the United States at the outbreak of the 
Russian war,” wrote Cobden on the 26th of April, 1861, 
specifying some of its important pacific achievements, 
“which induced us to suspend those rights of search and 
seizure, the enforcement of which led to our last war 
with America. And we yielded up permanently those 
rights at the aris Congress from the same motives, .. . 
though no American plenipotentiary was present. In 
fact, . . . all the modifications in our old arbitrary navi- 
gation code had their origin in the rising power of the 
United States as a maritime people.” Again, on the 
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25th of February, 1865, he dwelt upon the same subject. 
Replying to an English noble that had repeated an old 
complaint against the American disposition to play the 
bully in Europe, he wrote: “The United States main- 
tained, previous to the outbreak of the Civil War, an 
army of 17,000 men and a navy of 7,000, and for ten 
years previous had never commissioned a line-of-battle 
ship. Yet in her dealings with England and Europe, 
the United States, we are now told, carried matters with 
a high hand! Was there ever a stronger admission of 
the superiority of moral force and republicanism ? 
When a Bobadil or a Draweansir is represented on the 
stage he is always armed to the teeth. But here you 
have an unarmed nation bullying great military and 
naval powers! Would to heaven that France, Russia, 
Austria, England, Italy and Prussia would follow this 
fashion of bullying.” Had this great apostle of peace 
lived to see the reference of the Venezuelan controversy 
to the Hague Tribunal, he might have added that notable 
example of the moral power of a nation without an 
appeal to force. Yet when Admiral Dewey tells us that 
ship for ship we have the most powerful navy in the 
world; when we are already building fifty-one war 
vessels in addition; when our naval expenditures have 
risen from $11,514,964 in 1860 to nearly $82,000,000 in 
1904, — we are urged to build “a great fighting navy,” to 
establish leagues to educate the people up to its needs 
and importance, and even to introduce in the public 
kindergartens a course of naval instruction! Has not 
the time come to cry a halt to this waste and folly ? 

It seems to me that but one answer can be given to 
this question. The American people cannot abandon 
themselves to the construction of ‘a great fighting 
navy” without the cultivation of the militant instincts 
and a provocation of the envy and hatred of neighbors. 
Already their example has been cited in justification of 
the naval policy of Germany. “Even the United States 
of America, though in no danger of being attacked,” 
says Karl Blind, in the North American Review of 
May last, “has found it desirable to increase its military 
and naval forces. Is Germany, closely pressed upon by 
two great military and naval powers,— is Germany to be 
accused because she takes that perilous position into 
account?” In fact, the increasing naval power of the 
United States has occasioned national bluster and inter- 
national irritation. Recall the boastful interview of last 
March with Admiral Dewey on the American and Ger- 
man navies, and the consequent explosion of wrath. 
The press exchange of ill-will over their relative strength 
would have been ridiculous had its significance not been 
serious. Even the favorable comments of Rear-Admiral 
Melville more recently on the same subject elicited from 
Count von Rentlow an outburst of spleen that bodes no 
good to their countries’ accord. A still more striking 
manifestation of the belligerent spirit engendered by 
our naval preparations was had in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the close of the last session of Congress. 
“Tt will serve notice on the world,” said Mr. Taylor of 
the Naval Committee, amid applause, alluding to the five 
great vessels authorized to be constructed, “that this 
country is willing to pay a large premium for the peace 
it is determined to have, and that it is bound to have if 
it must fight for it.” As well might one resort to drink 
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to ensure his abstinence or take to theft to guarantee 
his honesty. 
Ill. 

But what Germany and the United States are doing, 
nearly every other nation is doing. They are crushing 
themselves with needless burdens; they are making the 
lives of the poor harder, and those of the rich more 
heartless; they are provoking rivalries that stir up and 
strengthen intolerance and animosities at home and 
abroad; they are so fearful of each other that they fall 
into war panics and absurd measures of safety; they are 
so trenching upon freedom to protect themselves from 
fancied perils that their governments are becoming more 
despotic and odious; they are, in a word, putting in 
jeopardy the achievements of civilization. To prepare 
for war is not, therefore, to preserve peace. The old 
maxim is wrong, and must be changed. To preserve 
peace is not to prepare for war. People truly civilized 
do not think how they can best fight and kill their 
neighbors; they think how they can best serve them 
and add to their happiness. 


Dread of War in France. 


BY JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ, PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES AT VASSAR COLLEGE, 


There is no psychological trait of the French people 
so marked now as their dread of war. This is emphati- 
cally true of the peasants, and it is perhaps their love of 
peace that has drawn them so rapidly toward the Liber- 
als, the Radicals and the Socialists, who represent, in a 
most dogmatic manner, the pacific policy. It is a strik- 
ing fact that during a third of a century no member of 
Parliament has dared to take up a belligerent program, 
not a minister has ventured to propose a war policy — 
even a war of revenge with Germany in the past or a 
war of conquest with Morocco now —as a thing to be 
desiied. If we wish to know the ruling passion of the 
masses we have only to ascertain what demagogues 
promise them. So strong have been the pacific feelings 
of the lower classes that when the question has come up 
the professional politicians have always had peace as their 
watchword. 

The fundamental conceptions of war have also greatly 
changed. There have always been —there are still — 
men to glorify war as an instrument of moral elevation, 
as a means of heroic culture. Formerly in popular ora- 
tory, the great theme was the beneficence of war, its les- 
sons of sacrifice and of courage. Under the second em- 
pire teachers missed no opportunity to recall the victories 
of Napoleon I., the moral and economic benefits which 
followed. France has moved since then. Her historians 
have laid bare the harm done to their country and to 
those of others by international conflicts; economists 
have shown the cost of war, and sociologists have demon- 
strated that war deteriorates a nation devoted to it, that 
it eliminates the strongest and the bravest men, that it 
is fatal to the best interests of democracy, ete. Many 
military chiefs have been obliged to admit that the life 
of the barracks is far from uplifting. Under the strain 
of criticism some noble leaders, like General Gallieni, have 
endeavored to transform the soldier into a colonial pion- 
eer, others have done much to improve the life of the 
soldiers, but the institution of the extensive standing army, 
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admitted generally as a necessary evil, is recognized, by 
at least the party in power, as a burden to be lessened by 
all available means, and war as a calamity of all calami- 
ties to be avoided. A movement so potent could not but 
call forth a reaction. 

As Freethinkers, Protestants, Israelites and liberal 
Catholics were generally won to this new conception of 
war and of the army, it was natural that the Ultra- 
montanes should, if not vindicate the old conception of 
war, at least gain the support of the army by posing as 
its champion. <A noble spirit, the late Father Didau, 
superior of the Dominican school of Arcueil near Paris, 
on a very important occasion, with an eloquence worthy 
of a better cause, represented the soldier as the minister 
of divine Providence. Since then militant Catholics, 
and especially the orders, have been foremost in cele- 
brating the virtues of militarism. They have encouraged 
the faithful among the nobility to enter the army. It 
follows that the greater part of the General Staff is from 
the higher classes and Catholic. This was a clever move 
enough had it been practical; but France has now the 
misfortune of having an army, the head of which is con- 
servative, aristocratic and Catholic, while the body is in 
the main radical, democratic, and at best religiously in- 
different. Hence a genuine contempt of officers for 
privates and a generous hatred of soldiers for their chiefs, 
some of whom have come to understand the purpose of 
their monastic friends. Recently some officers were 
riding past the pupils of the friars of Cambray. At once 
was heard the unanimous cry, “ Vive ’armée.” One of 
the ofticers turned around and said, “Do not scream, 
‘ Vive Tarmée’ but Vive la France.” As was to be 
expected, French wits were not slow in finding a formula 
to express their contempt for this insincere admiration, 
and so called these religious reactionaries, “ Vive- 
larmistes,” a term which conveys an untranslatable sar- 
casm. The religious opposition, so unwise in its defense 
of the orders, has not succeeded any better in reviving 
the cult of militarism. On the other hand, the idea of 
peace, of arbitration, of reduction of armaments, of di- 
minishing military burdens, is making its way with great 
rapidity, and has expressed itself in numerous organiza- 
tions and congresses and has found a place in the politi- 
eal program of the party in power. The upholders of 
this movement are known as pacifistes. 

It is quite fitting that there should be such an accelera- 
tion of progress of the pacific idea, for it was in France 
that the thought of the rational abolition of war was first 
expressed by the minister of Henri IV., Sully. Since 
then the Abbé de Saint Pierre, Mme. de Staél, Béranger, 
the St. Simonians, and Enfantin in particular, were 
active workers for international peace. In 1849 there 
was held the Congress of Peace of Paris, in many ways 
the most successful one ever held. It was presided over 
by Victor Hugo, whose opening address was prophetic 
of the better days which now appear upon the horizon. 
Notwithstanding the unfriendliness of the second empire, 
a peace society was formed in Paris in 1867. Similar 
societies have been, and are still, organized with increasing 
rapidity. International congresses were held in 1889 
and in 1900 in Paris. The Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence was organized in the same city by M. Frederic Passy, 
the veteran worker for peace. The several peace societies 
hold annually a congress to give unity and force to their 
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efforts. The recent brilliant speech of M. Jaurés on be- 
half of better international relations is still in the memory 
of all. M. d’Estournelles de Constant succeeded in 
gathering around him a group of two hundred and fifty 
members of Parliament pledged to the cause of arbitra- 
tion. A few weeks ago the advisability of referring all 
cases of international difficulties to arbitration was re- 
ferred to eighty-seven consei/s-généraux, departmental as- 
semblies, and sixty of them reported as favorable. Only 
a few days before M. Combes, speaking at the dedication 
of the Renan monument, said that the government of 
the Republic was won over from the first “to the gener- 
ous principle of international arbitration.” The antago- 
nists of this movement have done their utmost to chill 
the zeal of the pacifistes, but in vain. The movement of 
international comity is accelerated, not only in its wider 
relations, but also between France and individual nations, 
This is true of France and Italy, whose King is about to 
visit the French capital. This is also true of France and 
Spain, who are coming to a better understanding, and 
this is especially true of France and England. The visit 
of M. Loubet to England, that of M. d’Estournelles and 
his party of ninety members of the French Parliament, 
that of a French society, Le Souvenir Normand, are 
significant facts. An English lawyer, Mr. T. Barclay, 
has had great success in addressing meetings in England 
and in France. He has found the greatest readiness not 
only to codperate with him on the subject of arbitration, 
but also on that of a treaty between France and England 
to settle all future difficulties by arbitration. 

The general attitude of Frenchmen toward this great 
question kas not been so well shown anywhere as at the 
meetings of the Twelfth International Congress of Peace 
held at Rouen and Havre from September 22 to Sep- 
tember 27, inclusive — four days in the first city and two 
in the second. These cities were admirably suited for 
such a congress. Rouen, interesting by its picturesque- 
ness, its historical associations, its quasi-worship of Joan 
of Are, is infinitely more so by its philanthropic institu- 
tions, its labor unions and its peace societies. Hence the 
strong sympathy of its citizens for the Congress. The 
iunicipalities of Rouen and Havre did everything in 
their power to give it prestige. So many entertainments 
were planned that some delegates almost asked them- 
selves if the whole was not a great festival, rather than 
a reunion of earnest workers to put a stop to the mon- 
strous anachronism of our time, war. The formal open- 
ing meeting in Rouen was quite impressive, when in the 
old town hall the president said, “ You have thought that 
from under these arches, which in by-gone days resounded 
with the songs of victory and the cries of hatred against 
foreigners, should ascend a harmonious concert: where 
voices representing the nations that were but yesterday 
enemies should unite in singing the hymn of fraternity.” 
The Prince of Monaco was then heard. After him 
M. Frederic Passy, the venerable economist and virtual 
leader of the pacifistes, held his audience spellbound, as, 
deeply moved, he showed what had been done in France. 
The Baroness von Suttner related the doings of the 
recent Interparliamentary Conference in Vienna, and 
stirred her audience by her impeachment of the mas- 
sacres in Macedonia. General Tiirr, with the energy 
and fearlessness of an old warrior, spoke for Hungary. 
Ilerr Richter, from the German Reichstag, delivered a 
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most tactful address. He even ventured to say that if 
M. d’Estournelles were to take a party of French depu- 
ties to Berlin he would have as good a reception as in 
London. M. Novicow, the Russian sociologist, said that 
he was speaking “in the name of one hundred and sixty 
millions of mutes,” but that Russia had done good things 
for the world, among which was that campaign con- 
cluded by the Treaty of San Stephano. Among others 
who were heard was M. Ducommun, who has shown 
such devotion and ability in making the Interhational 
Peace Bureau of Berne what it is. Every speech was 
received with the applause and the “ bravos ” of pacifistes. 
In all great philanthropic conventions there must be some 
time devoted to the quasi- worship of the ideal, a moment 
when hopes and realities are a little too indiscriminately 
blended. Such was the first meeting. 

It would be a mistake to think that the Congress 
devoted itself to mere platonic enunciation of principles; 
much of the work was eminently practical. It had been 
carefully prepared by three commissions which showed 
no little wisdom. The most significant feature of the 
Congress was the endorsement which it received from 
different countries of Europe, and especially from France. 
During the meetings telegrams and letters were con- 
stantly reaching the president. Organizations of women, 
associations of a philanthropic character, codperative so- 
cieties, syndicates of laborers, labor exchanges, religious 
associations were at every step giving their hearty sup- 
port to the Congress. The delegates who attended. the 
reception given at the Labor Exchange of Rouen were 
profoundly impressed by the enthusiasm of the working- 
men for the cause of peace and their hatred of militarism. 

Equally significant was the trip to Havre on board the 
“Gazelle.” As the steamer started we heard on all sides 
“ Vivela paix,” an utterance repeated thousands of times 
on the arrival at Havre. Not to speak of an interesting 
meeting of the French and English delegates, at which 
they discussed the proposals of a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the two countries, the important meeting was the 
concluding one on Sunday afternoon. It was presided 
over by M. Trouillot, the Minister of Commerce. The 
largest hall of the city, at the Cercle Franklin, was 
crowded. Most of the foreign delegates were heard 
again. Some of the addresses were complimentary, 
though most of them touched the very soul of interna- 
tional peace. That of M. Trouillot had a ring of earnest- 
ness and sincerity which went to the heart. The burden 
of his discourse was that war lays as heavy a hand upon 
the victor as upon the vanquished. With a merciless 
hand he showed that war rons society of forces needed 
for her development. In a moment of great eloquence, 
he said, “If one thinks that for thirty years Europe has 
spent more than ten billions of francs a year to maintain 
the régime of armed peace, is not the mind confounded 
and saddened in reflecting upon what these three hundred 
billions would have accomplished had they been devoted 
to works of scientific, material, industrial and artistic 
progress!” Important and admirable as the speech was, 
the thing to be remembered is that the present French 
ministry wished to gain its approval to the work of peace. 
Altogether the Congress and the other manifestations of 
this movement show the rapid growth of the feeling that 
war is an international collective crime, harmful to all 
concerned ; that a people that does not do all in its 
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power to prevent it by all rational and moral means is 
criminal; that the present armaments are not only bur- 
densome, but they are in excess of real needs; and that 
both in war and peace the present system presses the 
heaviest upon laborers, hence the reason of the rally of 
so many to the movement the purpose of which is “ War 
upon War.” 


ComPiEGNE, France, November 10, 1903. 


The Bloch Museum at Lucerne.. 


BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS, 


The remarks of Lucia Ames Mead at the recent Peace 
Congress at Rouen, as reported in the ApvocaTE OF 
Pracr, relative to the large display of war material as 
compared with the exhibit expository of peace at the 


Bloch Museum, Lucerne, appear to have been quite justi-’ 


fied, if one may judge from the contents of the catalogue 
of said display. I am indebted to the director, T. Zim- 
merman, for a copy which, though dated the present 
year, he says is not complete, “ various acquisitions hav- 
ing been made since” it was compiled. 

The first division, devoted to “ Arms,” gives a varied 
historic line of helmets, cuirasses, sabres, swords, bay- 
onets, spears, lances, arrows, firearms, cannon, ammuni- 
tion, and so on. Nine divisions of “ War Operations 
and Strategy ” leave little to be desired in the panoramic 
view, from the old Assyrian, Grecian and Roman times, 
down through the Middle Ages and the intricate cam- 
paigns of the Thirty- Years’ War, to the great Napoleonic 
wars and the fierce struggle of the last generation, be- 
tween France and Germany, even to the Transvaal wars 
at the ending of the nineteenth century. 

At page 44 of the catalogue, detailed on that one page 
of the whole eighty-seven, we have the exhibit of peace, 
or such as it was several months ago. The titles are 
soon given: a table descriptive of the findings of the 
Hague Conference for International Arbitration; a table 
of the Convention of Geneva of 1864; four tables which 
recite the clauses prohibitory of the use of poisoned, 
explosive and dum-dum bullets, and against throwing 
shot or explosives from balloons; three other tables, 
miscellaneous subjects; eight portraits of persons promi- 
nently interested in peace; five pictures or paintings, 
including two large canvasses, “Country Scene in 
Peace” and “ Country Scene in War.” 

Taking up war again, the next division furnishes the 
History of a Fortress, as shown in many drawings and 
reliefs, after Viollet le Duc. Next appears the physio- 
logical effects of destructive weapons, and therewith the 
ambulance service. Then we have, in extenso, illustra- 
tions of uniforms, followed by transport equipments, tool 
wagons, field smithy, utensil and provision wagons, gun 
carriages, observation and electric devices, ete. The last 
division, twenty pages, is taken up with the marine. 

While it is probable that, as Lucia A, Mead observes, 
“in its present condition the Museum is not fully meet- 
ing the wishes of its founder,” yet from the very nature 
of the case the war display, in the main, is such as must 
appeal much the most strikingly to the eye. The war- 
battered veteran, equally with the young aspirant for a 
military Cro's of honor, will find here a great mass of 
interesting study, easily absorbed by “the seeing of the 
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eye”; the lover of peace, whether it be the socialist con- 
tender against burdensome war armaments, or the pub- 
licist and parliamentarian, anxious to find economic relief 
from the insatiate demands of the Twin Daughters of the 
Horse-Leech, ever crying, “Give! Give!”; or the plain 
disciple of the Lord, the Prince of Peace, who recog- 
nizes above all the sinfulness of the condition of warring 
Christendom, — all these, after the feeling of a sinking 
of heart at the fearful array of fighting material, will 
need, in turning to the data of the better, God-honoring 
way, to give attention to the study of plain charts and 
of the presumably large collection of anti-war pamphlets 
and books prospectively to have place in this Museum. 
For the rest, the exquisite, local beauties of God’s crea- 
tion, as seen from the Rigi and Pilatus, and along the 
Lake of the Four Cantons, would seem to utter eloquent 
protest against the barbarism and desolations of war. 


‘¢ The Dreary Sound of that Old Tin Can.” 


The following taken from the London Outlook shows, 
along with innumerable similar occurrences, that in the 
wake of war, however magnificent may be its exterior 
displays, there always follow untold horrors and mis- 
eries and absolute “blank despair.” If people could 
only be brought to realize these, military campaigns 
would be proscribed as the most monstrous and inhuman 
of men’s doings. This picture which the Colonel saw 
was really the significant thing : 


«“ At Spandau I was present at a great review when 
fifty thousand men — horse, foot and artillery — paraded 
before the emperor. It was superb; the shoals of bayo- 
nets, the drifting clouds of cavalry, the masses of 
infantry, the drums and trumpets — one said involun- 
tarily, ‘ What a glorious thing is war!’ 

“ My friend, Colonel von H said nothing. As we 
drove home he said, ‘ Yes, war is a glorious thing, no 
doubt. Yet, would you believe me, it haunts my pillow 
less than an insignificant picture which my memory has 
labeled “ Three Nights after Spicheren.” 

“¢T was escorting four important prisoners, — no mat- 
ter who they were, — and we stopped for the night ata 
deserted wineshop near the entrance to a deserted 
hamlet. Our army held all the roads, 

“* It was a horrible hole of a tavern. The place had 
been cleaned out, but we tore up some boards and made 
a fire, and behind a door of an inner room we found a 
dozen bottles of wine packed in a basket with a ham by 
some provident soul, and forgatten through hurry or 
fear. 

“¢We found a frying-pan, and at the sight of it the 
Frenchmen — all nobles, mind you — cracked jokes and 
grew quite cheerful. One of the four was a prince; he 
cut up the ham and showed us how to grease the pan. 
The Uhlans, their wet coats steaming in the warmth of 
the room, looked on laughing, yet they would have 
brained him without “ by your leave” had he made three 
steps toward the door. And that is a thing which strikes 
one on looking back at a campaign. 

“*As the prince was placing the pan on the fire I 
heard a sound from the road outside, a sound as if a tin 
can were being kicked along by some one walking 
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leisurely, It struck strangely upon my ear, for common 
sounds in times of peace sometimes become very un- 
common noises in time of war. 

“*By the fire lay one of those ropes soaked in tar 
called cellar-rats. I lit it and took it to the door; it 
made a flaming torch and showed me a broad strip of 
white road spread with puddles and lashed by rain. 

“¢The sound of the tin can drew nearer and nearer; 
then out of the dark across the torch-lit strip of road 
came first two women, one young, one very old. The 
old woman was carrying a bundle, and the young woman 
had on her back a bundle also. 

“¢They both were of the poorest order of peasantry, 
and their faces as they glanced at me in passing were 
filled with absolute and blank despair. After them came 
a man in wooden shoes, leading a goat; after him a very 
old man, leading by the hand a child. The child was 
crying and dragging along after it a tin can tied to a 
string, clinging even in its grief to this miserable toy. 
They vanished, swallowed up by the blackness ; homeless, 
and going God knows where. 

“¢T thought of them to-day. That wretched family 
passed in review before me as the troops were passing in 
review before the Kaiser; and through all the blaring of 
trumpets and beating of drums I seemed to hear the 
dreary sound of that old tin can.” 


A Soldier's Reminiscence 


The setting sun spread crimson pinions wide 
Behind the pine woods on the dark hillside; 
A river flowed along its quiet way, 

And on its flowery bank [ hidden lay 

Alone to watch the ford, with orders clear 
To shoot down any foe who should appear. 

I was a soldier; glory was my aim, 

To serve my country and uplift my name. 


It was a lovely place, a Sabbath hour, 

And quiet thoughts flowed on, with hallowing power, 
Of love, and distant heaven, and peace divine, 

And home remembrances would intertwine; — 

How at the church just then there would arise 
Sweet, holy hymns and gentle memories. 

Hour after hour I kept the watch with care, 

Lest an opponent should be lurking there. 


Just as the light began to fade away, 

And the bright, crimson sky was turning gray, 
I thought across the stream I could discern 

A soldier ‘neath the trees, crouched in the fern, 
Who held a rifle. Though the view was dim, 
I steadily took aim and fired at him. 

He upwards sprung. I heard his bitter cry 

As he threw up his hands in agony, 

Then fell, and rolled adown the sloping bank, 
And in the river's rapid channel sank. 

The hills just echoed with a sullen roar, 

And all was still and peaceful as before. 


I kept my guard, and lay in quiet thought. 

Who was that man whom I to death had brought ? 
Had I made some glad wife a widow lone ? 

Some mother into hopeless sorrow thrown ? 
Some little children now made fatherless ? 

Some happy home now wrecked in dire distress ? 
Oft of bereaved homes had been my thought, 
And help for widows and for orphans sought. 
Had I now brought a desolating flood 
Outweighing all I ever did for good ? 

What harm had that man ever done to me 

That I should hur] him to eternity ? 
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Was he prepared to die? How could I know 
But I had plunged him in eternal woe, 

And now, without a moment to prepare, 

To tell the Judge of all I sent him there’ 

Had he lived on, perchance he might have found 
Some useful life and gained a name renowned; 
To hoary hairs a happy course might see 

His sons and daughters in prosperity. 


So served his age. Perchance might hap to find 
Some grand invention that would bless mankind; 
Whilst fellow citizens respect his name, 

And raise a marble statue to his fame. 

Perhaps not so. Yet it was clear to me 

I had destroyed his possibility. 

In abject bitterness, down sank my heart 

In dreams that never from my soul would part. 


My guard relieved, the tale I freely told. 

My comrades praised my skill and action bold; 
My captain said I had my duty done, 

Some military glory I had won. 

I heard the praise, and how the reasons ran 
Which justified the slaughter of the man. 

But all the arguments that others try, 

And views that many minds can satisfy, 

Lift not the burden from my weighted heart; 
The lurid memory will not depart. 


Sometimes at night, when all around is still, 

I see the man upspringing from the hill; 
Sometimes, amidst a gay and festive throng, 

I grave and silent stand, with impulse strong; 
Sometimes at church, above the organ’s strain, 

I hear that bitter, lonely cry again. 

Nothing can change the dread to which I own 

To meet that man before the great White Throne. 


—J. Hunt Cooke. 


Address of Representatives of the British 
Peace Societies to the King of Italy on 
His Recent Visit to King Edward. 


To His Majesty Vittorio Emanuele IIT, Ning of Italy. 


May it Please Your Majesty: Representing the 
Peace Societies, and to a large extent the movement in 
favor of International Peace in this country, we desire 
to take advantage of your Majesty’s visit to our shores 
to present our grateful acknowledgments both of your 
personal services and the interest which your country 
has shown in the cause of International Arbitration. 

We understand that in two instances your Majesty 
has placed this country under obligation by accepting 
the duty of arbitrator: first, in 1901, in the dispute 
between Great Britain and Brazil, relating to the frontier 
of Guiana, and also during the present year, in matters 
between Great Britain and Portugal, in connection with 
the delimitation of the country of Barotzeland in South 
Africa. For this we thank your Majesty. 

We remember also the part which Italy has taken in 
the arbitration movement. Her Parliament was one of 
the first, on November 24, 1873, to vote in favor of the 
principle, after a motion to that effect had passed the 
British House of Commons in July of that year, when 
our distinguished countryman, Mr. Henry Richard, who 
was the mover of that motion, was present at the debate 
in Rome and shared in the satisfaction of the success, 
Following this, the Italian Parliament, under the leader- 
ship of the Minister Signor P. S. Mancini, took an 
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honorable lead by inserting arbitration clauses in the 
treaties formed with other countries in nearly a score of 
instances, 

Again Italy took the lead in this great movement 
when on July 29, 1898, there was signed at Rome a 
Treaty of Permanent Arbitration with the Argentine 
Republic, providing for the reference to that mode of 
settlement of ail disputes which might arise between the 
two countries in the future. That the treaty was never 
ratified does not lessen the value or detract from the 
significance of the action. 

In the historic Peace Conference of The Hague, when 
the practice of arbitration was placed on a sure and 
lasting basis by the creation of a permanent organization 
for its administration, your distinguished representative, 
Count Nigra, took a prominent and praiseworthy share 
in the proceedings. 

Since then Italy has, in conjunction with Great Britain, 
been engaged in agreements calling into operation the 
principle of arbitral reference in the Soudan. 

We also learn with satisfaction of the projected Treaty 
of Permanent Arbitration between Italy and France, 
which we venture to hope will be only the first of a 
series, including in due course a similar agreement with 
our own country, by which the bonds of amity and union 
will be multiplied and drawn closer, and the dangers and 
even the possibilities of devastating war be remotely 
postponed. 

Your Majesty is also reputed to have shown yourself 
mindful of the treaty obligations imposed on all the 
signatories of the Hague Pacific Convention, more 
particularly in reference to the admirable section of it 
providing for the proffering of good offices in cases of 
actual conflict, and for that we especially thank your 
Majesty. 

The “Final Act” of that historic Conference con- 
tained a unanimously expressed conviction, namely : 
“The Conference considers that the limitation of mili- 
tary charges, at the present time weighing upon the 
world, is greatly to be desired for the increase of the 
material and moral welfare of humanity.” It also con- 
tained the formulated opinion “that the governments, 
taking into account the proposals made in the Confer- 
ence, should make a study of the possibility of an agree- 
ment concerning the limitation of armed forces on land 
and sea, and of naval budgets.” 

This, unhappily, appeared to be as far as the Confer- 
ence was prepared or able to go in the direction of its 
avowed object, namely, “to put an end to these inces- 
sant armaments, and to seek the means of warding off 
the calamities which are threatening the whole world.” 
No relief has yet followed. The nations are still in- 
creasing their crushing burdens, and in one significant 
instance, at least, they have been doubled in recent years. 

But the longings in the hearts and consciences of the 
peoples for a general appeasement which might admit of 
respite, and of the removal of the threatened catastrophe, 
have grown more and more pronounced with the lapse 
of time and the increase of the burdens under which 
they groan. 

We therefore respectfully ask your Majesty to use 
your great influence in order to secure the fulfillment of 
the wishes of the Hague Peace Conference, by promoting 
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the further official study of this grave problem, with a 
view to reach some agreement between the powers which 
would bring relief. 

We respectfully urge that no nobler duty could be 
undertaken by any responsible ruler; we earnestly re- 
peat the conviction “that this lofty aim is in conformity 
with the most essential interests and the legitimate views 
of all the powers”; and we confidently assure your 
Majesty that such action would be most heartily wel- 
comed and applauded by the people everywhere. 

Assuring your Majesty of our warmest respect and 
gratitude, and heartily wishing you and your illustrious 
Consort a pleasant visit to our country and a safe return 
to your own, we respectfully subscribe ourselves, 

Your Majesty’s obedient Servants. 


Joun Macpone tt. 


Right Hon. Leonarp Courrney. 
Howarp 


Rev. Canon Barker, M.A, 
W. M. Crook. C. C. Mortanp, J.P. 
Il, Went Crow. F. MoscueEes. 

W. Evans Darpy, LL.D. T. P. Newman. 
Alderman W. II. Dickinson, Isaac Suarpr. 

J. Anson Farrer. Alderman T. SNAPE. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful intluence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and guodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. [V. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in.the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. [X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
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The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903, 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. 
per hundred. 


Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
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War from the Christian Foint of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
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DESIGNS 

CopyRiGcHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly aseertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. rece’ e 
wecial notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any eae a journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co. NEW VOTK 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


\ TwoDollars 


FOR A NAME 


We want your dealer’s 
name (Stationer, Jeweler or 
Druggist) and as an induce- 
ment for you to send it to 
us, we will send, postpaid, 
f your choice of these popular 
Styles 


Laughlin Fountain Pen 
Superior to the $3.00 } 


grades of other makes, for 
the name and only 


$1 .00 


BY REGISTERED MAIL BC. EXTRA 


If you do not find the pen jj 
as represented, and supe- 
rior in every respect toany | 
pen you ever used, return 
it and get your $1 back, as 
the pen is i> 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONS'BLE Pr 


It Costs you Nothing ® 


to try it a week. Safety 
Ay Pocket Pen Holder sent 
4 with each pen — 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


Do not miss this oppor- | 
tunity to secure a $3 value 
at a price that is only a jf 
fraction of its real worth. }i 
Finest grade 14-Karat Gold jf 
Pen, and guaranteed | 
Everybody knows that in ji 
Fountain Pens the 


Laughlin 


has no equal, and is always | 
sold under the express con- 
ditions that if not entirely @ 
satisfactory. your money | 
refunded. Address 


NITHONY 


Laughlin Mfg.Co. iff 
647 Griswold St., 
CETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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